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under the Archduke Ferdinand.    To this end the Emperor bade Marshal Mortier, with Dupont's and Gazan's divisions of infantry, cross the Danube by the bridges at Passau and Linz, and then descend the river by the left bank, while the main body continued its march on the right bank.    Meanwhile, in order not to leave Mortier too much isolated, Napoleon formed the scheme of collecting on the Danube a great number of boats captured on the tributary streams, and forming a flotilla which, under the direction of the marine  division  of the guard, was to descend the river, keeping always abreast of Mortier's corps, thus uniting the forces on the two banks. You may think it very bold of me to venture on a criticism of one of the great captain's operations, but I cannot refrain from saying that there was no sufficient ground for sending Mortier's division to the left bank, and that it was a mistake which might have had the  most awkward results.    As  a matter of fact the Danube, the greatest river of Europe, is below Passau so broad in winter that one cannot with the naked eye make out a man on the opposite bank.   Moreover, it is very deep and swift, and therefore guaranteed perfect •security to the left wing of the French army.    It would have been enough to break the bridges as we reached them in our march towards Vienna, in order completely to protect the left wing of the army as it marched down the right bank, all the more so that an attack could only come from the Archduke Ferdinand, on the side of Bohemia.    But the archduke was only too glad to have escaped from the French before Ulm, and with his small number of troops, and those almost entirely cavalry, was not likely to have either the desire or the means of crossing an obstacle like the Danube, in order to attack them at the risk of being hurled back into the river.    At the same time, Napoleon, by detaching two of his divisions and isolating  them  on the  further side of this immense river, exposed them to the risk of being captured or cut to pieces, a disaster which was easy to foresee and was very near being realised.
Field-Marshal Kutusoff, who had resolutely awaited the French in the strong position of St.-Polten, supposing them